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ACT THE FIFTH. 

(Continued.) 
GlOVANNI. 

It grows dark 
Already, mother dear; I am afraid. 

Maria. 
That you ought not to be, Giovanni, no 1 
He who does nothing wicked, need not fear 
The darkness. 

Giovanni. 
Not a minute since, the sky- 
Was bright and lovely ; colours of all hues, 
And little clouds, together play'd and kiss'd. 
But now they all are vanished ; the aun sets- 
Look ! it is gone ! and now there's nothing left 
But on© dark streak, blood-red, across the sky. 

Maria. 

But dost thou see yon gracious countenance 
Behind the branches ? 

Giovanni. 
Yes, it is the moon. 
Maria. 
Her light begins not, till the other sets ; 
'Tis mild and sweet, and soothing to the soul. 

(sits down, beside the spring ) 

Giovanni. 
Oh, look at these Forget-me-nots all round 
Among the grass ! May I go pluck a wreath, 
Till father comes ? 

Maria. 
Yes, do so, do, my child ! 

[Exit Giovanni. 

Lauretta (sings behind the scenes.) 

It chills his marrow, it chills his blood, 

He haa drunken of death's deceitful flood ; 

Pale, pale he sinks on the roses red, 

There lies the pilgrim, and he is dead. 

The whirlpool sweeps him far down, and there 

His bones 'mongst the sedges lie blanch'd and bare. 

(enters) 
Ah, neighbour mine, Maria, are you there? 
I felt quite sure you'd not be long behind. 

Maria. 
Hast thou not seen Antonio, Lauretta? 

Lauretta. 
Oh, yes, I have. Only some minutes since 
I gave him water here and sang to him. 

Maria. 
My God ! where is he ? 

(Sees Antonio at a distance.) 

Lauretta. 

There he comes again ! 
Well, that will be a treat to you ! You're both 
As fond and loving quite as if you were 
A plighted pair, and not old married folks. 
I'll not intrude upon your happiness. 
Besides, 'tis growing late; so, friend, good 
night I 

(calls out at the wing.) 
A good night's rest to you, Antonio ! [Exit. 
(Enter Antonio, pale as death.) 

Maria. 
Antonio ! 



Antonio. 
(T/irows down the bag.) 

Maria, there is money ! 
So have I cared for thee and thy poor boy 
Some little space. I can no more. And may 
Almighty God provide for, you hereafter ! 

Maria, 

Antonio ! holy Mother of our Lord 1 
Antonio (embraces her-) 
Thou art not that? No, no! Thou art my 

wife, . . „_ ... 

Poor girl, alas! forlorn and widow'** now! 
Thank heaven ! at length my hot impetuous 

blood 
Has found a liberal channel j now 'tis air 
Courses along my veins ! 

Maria. 

Thou'it pale and bloody ! 
Antonio. 
No ; bloodless, my dear love; unto the earth 
Her portion have I given, and nowl-am 
No longer troubled with these feverish dreams. 
Say, was not that Lauretta, passed just now, 
The youthful maiden with the golden locks? 
No wicked demon ? Not my Atropos ? 

Maria. 
Antonio ! 

Antonio. 
And thou, thou art my wife, 
Giovanni is my son, — both flesh and blood, 
Not heavenly spirits, deathless and- sublime, 
That feel no pity, for they know no pain. 
You shall have pain; alas! too much, too 
much ! 

Maria. 
Unhappy that I am I 

Antonio. 
Be not dismay'd ! 
Give me the bridal kiss, my darling bride! 
Fear not to touch ray lips, it is not blood. 
That is all gone ; I wash'd them in the spring. 
They're only violet-blue, my own dear love. 
Tinged with the fine dust of the butterfly, 
As, newly born, it soars away to heaven. 

Maria. 
Oh, my Antonio, thou hast been bleeding 1 
Almighty God, am I to lose thee, then ! 

Antonio. 
A time must come to- lose me, my beloved ! 
A moment earlier or later, sweet, 
What matters it? The moment has its pangs, 
But it is over soon, and oh, Maria. 
That moment lights us to eternity! - - 

Maria. 
Oh, my beloved ! 

Antonio." . 
Wilt thou promise me. 
That thou wilt bear that moment? Tbat thy 

tears 
Shall flow not bitterly as flows the blood 

Of sacrificial lamb : but as a balm 

And solaceto the heart; pure, beauteous pearls 
Of sympathy, humanity, and love ? " 

Maria. 
Depart, depart in peace — I promise thee ! . 

Antonio- 
Where is my hoy ?<" 

Maria (calls at the wing.) 

Giovanni ! Gathering flowers. 
Antonio. 
To strew his father's bier. Go in, Maria, 



To our old friend Silvestro; bid him come,') 
To minister the sacrament, to me. . 

Maria.- --. ..-_..— — . 

He sleeps*! Yefr— most I ?— - ' ■- 

Antonio. '.."''" 

Yes ! He soon will come. 

. . Maria, i'"'.'^ .'..''. y__v ':;.i 

I go — but dread! 

Antonio. 
My darling, dost thou fear ? 

"-'."." Maria" .',..;.: ", '.; "" 

(kisses his forehead, looks up (6 heaven, and says), 
Thou'it see me instantly again. 

Antonio ....'_.._. .. 

(looksaffectionately inker face, an&p^ssses 
her hand.) . -..,., ,,.,. . n 

Oh, yes 1 [Exit Maria. 
The parting is but brief. ;- -*• -r_~ 

(Enter Giovanni.) Giovanni, come!-- — — 

My darling child 1 "Whit hast thou there ?' 
. Giovanni. . ; -,, :;".'? \ 
A wreath, 
For you, my father, of Forget-me-nots." 

, Antonio ,(Hsa'es r himi) 
Thou little innocent, poor,; orpnaja'd bpy.Ii .- ; ^ 
The Eternal will watch oyer thee. 

Giovanni. 

Nay, thouy ; " ~ "~" 
My father, will watch over me! 

Antonio. -■'•''-'.. i 

Kneel down! : -;. 
Giovanni. » 

Yes, my dear father.! (kneels.) ....'..'... 

Antonio' ^ -■ 
(laying his hand on Giovanni a head.) ■'. 
Thou, my ; darling boy, 
Receive thy father's blessing ! - More,"a;la3 ]—— 
I cannot give thee, yefr' i-' Father's blessing 
Is potent, spoken at'his parting hour. ~ 

Giovanni (kisses Antonio , s hand.)z 
Thou art so pale, my father I , . - . ■ , 

Antonio. ~ ." 

'.'1 am weary, , 
Now I will rest until your mother comes; •■ 

.,.' . yp: ■•(lies down.) 
Giovanni. 
Yes, father, sleep, and I will watch by-thee.— 

(sits down beside, his father.) 
My father .sleeps. What has he on his head? 
Ah, such a pretty laurel wreath ! I'll give him 
My wreath as well ; and when he wakes again, 
That wilVdelight him and my mother too. 

(places the wreath on his father's head.) 

Batjista 
(advances through the frees with his- son 

Francesco.) , ... . 

And are you then quite certain, that this picture, 
Which saved your life, was 'quite, a little thing, 
About the size oMmV?- •' " ■ 1 - 
'■'""' ■'-Francesco; ' 

Yes, cextain, .quite !__._ 

It was the blessed Magdalena j sweetly, 
Most sweetly painted. 

Battista. ' 

With long'gplden hair, 
A dress of azure blue, a skull, and book. 

Francesco. '. i< .'-[ 
Quite so, and painted, by Antonio. -- - .,-.' 
■' (points to'tke'ekapel.) 
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BaTTISTA. 

And he has saved thy life — whilst I to him — 
Well, well, thank God, my purpose came to 
nought. 

Francesco. 
Who .lies there, pa!* and Weeding, on the 

ground ? 
A little child is by his side. 
Battista. 

Where, where ? 
Francesco. 
Look,- there ! 
1 Battista (crosses himself.) 

Jesu Maria 1 
Francesco. 

You grow pale ? 
Battista. 
Ha ! seest thou yonder corpse ? 
Francesco. 

Yes. Come, my father, 
Let us — 

Battista (holds him back.)' 

How ! miserable boy, art mad ? 
Dost thou not see the angel with the dead ? 

Francesco. 
A little boy 1 

(Giovanni, with his Agnus Dei staff beckons 
them to be qniet.) 
Battista. 
Thou'rt blind ; dost thou not see 
The Agnus Dei staff?' ' He threatens us 1 
'Tis John, 'the boly hermit 1 Gome ! Away ! 

" Francesco. 
What is amiss, dear father? 
Battista. 

Everything ! . 
See there, again he threatens with the staff? 

: Francesco. 
You are bewildered. 

Battista. 
Home ! : Tis growing late. 
The chilly evening air strikes to my heart- 
Home, home, I say, I shall be better there ! 
'Tis nought to speak about, — a fever merely, — 
And should you often hear me in my dreams 
Talking of murder, bloodshed — heed me not, 
They are but empty words. . 

Francesco. 

Nay, father, father ! 
Battista. 
For 'tis, I tell you, merely accident, 
That he did save my boy Francesco's life, 
In the name moment that I murder' d him ! 

Francesco. 
Father! 

Battista. 
Again he threatens ! Let us fly ! 

(Exeunt). 
(Enter, Silvestro and Maria). 
Maria. 
Oh, my Antonio, art thou still here ? 

Giovanni. 
Hush, my dear mother, hush, my father sleeps ! 

Maria (kneeling down) . 
'Tis over ! Oh, my life is gone from me ! 

Giovanni. 

What do you want, dear mother ? Why dost 
weep? • 

My father sleeps; he's weary, let him rest. 
He soon will rise again ! 

Maria. 
(lifts him in her arms, and kisses him). 

Thou blessed angel, 
My only joy, my stay, Antonio's son ! 

Silvestro. 
Subdue the outcry of thy heart, Maria ! 
Alarm not the poor boy ; he thinks his father 
_Ia only sleeping. 



Maria. " 

Oh, sweet happy faith ! 
I too believe iL Heaven speaks to us by 
The mouth of this dear innocent. Yes, yes. 
He sleeps, and soon we too shall sleep, and soon 
Awake in heaven. 

Silvestro. 
Yes, of a surety, yes ! 
(Maria sits down beside iju fountain and 
weeps ; the little Giovanni sits quietly be- 
side his fattens body. Silvestro stands 
contemplating them with emotion. Enter 
a Messenger). 

Messenger. 
(accosting Silvestro who stands between 
. him and the body.) 
Is this the straight road to Correggio ? 

Silvestro. 
It is. 

Messenger. 
Know you Antonio Allegri, 
Good hermit? 

Silvestro. 
Yes. What news hast thou for him ? 
Messenger. 
A good evangile ; now his fortune's made. 

Silvestro; 
Most true, his real fortune. 

Messenger. 

How ! You know, then ? 
Silvestro. 
Know what ? 

Messenger. 
That our good Duke. of Mantua 
Sends him, by me, a summons to the court ! 
There shall Antonio in his service stay, 
Distinguish'd, honour'd, bountifully paid. 
For^Michael Angelo and Julio 
Homano spoke of him to-day, in terms 
So full of ardour, that his Highness sent me 
Away post haste, to fetch Antonio, 
With wife and child, to Mantua to-morrow. 

Silvestro. 
With all thy speed, thou still art come too late. 

Messenger. 
Howso? 

Silvestro (stepping aside.) 
There lies the mattyr, fall': 
Beneath the load of jealousy and want. 

Messenger. 
Great heaven, and is he dead ? Is this Allegri ? 

Silvestro. 
This was Allegri. Many a year will come 
And go, before our world again can say — 
There is Allegri ! 

Messenger. 
Ah, I well believe you ! 
Silvestro. 
Salute thy duke 1 Say to him, 'twas humane, 
On the request of two such famous men, 
To wish to do a noble artist right. 
But say besides,, it had .been worthier far, 
Had he himself found out the wondrous art 
Of this great man, — himself had succoui'd it, 
Nor left it to a chance, alas 1 too late ! 
To make him sensible — what he has lost. 

Messenger. 
Poor soul ! poor soul ! And so he died of want ! 

'Silvestro. 
Bewail him not, the blessed one ! 'Tis true, 
His weary head has droop'd, but the twin 

wreaths 
Which circle those pale temples tenderly, — 
The wreath of honour, of remembrance, — these, 
I say to thee, resplendently will shine, 
When many a golden crown has fallen in dust! 



Messenger. 
I do believe you. He was great indeed ! 

Giovanni (weeping.) 
My father does not sleep — he's dead ! he's dead I 

Silvestro. 
Weep, my poor boy ! thou hast good cause to 

weep. 
Thou, too, Maria, join thy tears with mine. 
The world must marvel, it has nought to mourn. 
He in his works shall live for evermore, 
A great exemplar to all time. But oh, 
For us a husband, father, friend has died ! 
The whole world -cannot recompense our loss ! 
We shall regain him in yon heaven alone ! 

CURTAIN FALLS. 



GBOTESQTTE EENAISSAKCE. 
(From Stones of Venice.) 

Now all the forms of artwhichresTiltfrom 
the comparatively recreative exertion more 
or less blunted or encumbered by other 
cares and toils, the art which we may call 
generally the art of the wayside, as opposed 
to that which is the business of men's lives, 
is, in the best sense of the word, Grotesque. 
And it is noble or inferior, first, according 
to the tone of the minds which have pro- 
duced it, and in proportion to their know- 
ledge, wit, love of truth, and kindness; 
secondly, according to the degree of strength 
they have been able to give forth ; but yet, 
however much we may find in it needing 
to be forgiven, always delightful so long as 
it is the work of good and ordinarily intel- 
ligent men. And its delightfulness ought 
mainly to consist in those very imperfec- 
tions which mark it for work done in times 
of rest. It is not its own merit so much as 
the enjoyment of him. who produced it, 
which is to be the source of the spectator's 
pleasure ; it is to the strength of his sym- 
pathy, not to the accuracy of his criticism, 
that it makes appeal ; and no man can in- 
deed be a lover of what is best in the 
higher walks of Art, who has not feeling 
and charity enough to rejoice with the 
rode sportiveness of hearts that have es- 
caped out of prison, and to be thankful for 
the flowers which men have laid down, 
their burdens to sow by the wayside. 

And consider what a vast amount of hu- 
man work this right understanding of its 
meaning will make fruitful and admirable 
to us, which otherwise we could only have 
passed by with contempt. There is very 
little architecture in the world, which is, in 
the full sense of the words, good and noble. 
A few pieces of Italian, Gothic, and Roma- 
nesque, a few scattering fragments of Gothic 
cathedrals, and perhaps two or three of 
Greek temples, are all that we possess ap- 
proaching to an ide:il .of perfection. All 
the rest — Egyptian, Roman, Arabian, and 
most Gothic, and, which is very noticeable, 
for the most part all the strongest and 
mightiest — depend for their power on soma 
development of the grotesque spirit; but 
much more the inferior domestic architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, and what similar 
.conditions remain to, this day in countries 
from which the life of Art has not yet been 
banished by its laws. The fantastic gables, 
built up in scroll-work and steps, of the 
Flemish street; the pinnacled roofs set 
with their small humorist double windows, 
as if with so many ears and eyes, of North- 
ern France; the blackened timbers crossed 



